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Americans Observe 
Victory Fleet Day 


More Than 2,000 Merchant Ships 
Have Been Launched Since 
Pearl Harbor Attack 


OUTPUT IS NOW FIVE A DAY 
Building of Great Fleet Helps to Win 


War, But Will Create Serious 
Problems for Peacetime 











A few days ago, the United States 
Maritime Commission announced the 
completion of the 2,000th ocean- 
going vessel built since Pearl Harbor. 
The shipyards of the nation are now 
turning out five vessels a day. By 
the end of next year, it is thought 
that 5,000 ships, aggregating over 
50,000,000 deadweight tons, will have 
been completed. These figures, taken 
by themselves, may not mean very 
much. But we can understand their 
significance by comparing the num- 
ber of vessels now being constructed 
with our total tonnage before the 
‘war. 

During the period 1936-39, the 
American merchant marine averaged 
about 13,000,000 tons. About 4,000,- 
000 tons were employed in foreign 
trade. Six million tons were being 
used in coastwise trade, and 3,000,000 
tons were idle. At that time, the Brit- 
ish Empire had a merchant marine of 
about 25,000,000 tons. Japan’s ton- 
nage was 7,000,000. Norway’s was 
6,000,000, and Germany’s 5,000,000. 
The total tonnage of all the nations 
of the world was about 80,000,000. 


Greatest Merchant Marine 

By the end of next year, it is 
probable, therefore, that this coun- 
try will have about four times as 
much shipping as it had before the 
war. It is hard to tell how much the 
other nations will have at that time. 
Many of their ships have been sunk 
during the war, but others are being 
built. It is likely, however, that the 
United States will come out ‘of the 
war with over half of the world’s 
merchant shipping tonnage. Before 
the war, this country had only about 
one-sixth of the total. 

The American people may well be 
proud of the performance of our 
shipyards. Theirs has been a mag- 
nificent achievement—an achieve- 
ment which has made victory pos- 
sible. Had it not been for the un- 
expected speed with which these 
yards have turned out ships, we 
could not have transported and sup- 
plied great armies in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. Nor could we have fur- 
nished to our Allies the food and war 
materials which they require. 

But the marvelous development of 
American shipping, which is a matter 
of such pride today, will be a source 
of worry when the war is over. 
What will happen to our shipyards 
then and to the 700,000 men who are 
working in them? And what will we 
do with our ships? Let us come back 
to our figures again. When the war 
is over, it is likely that we will have 
@ merchant marine four times as 

(Concluded on page 7) 


What will happen to the 700,000 workers in shipyards when the war is over? 
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“Why We Don’t Like People” 
By Walter E. Myer 


In every school and in every class there are students who have many 
friends. There are young people who are popular, who are well liked by their 
associates. There are others who, if not actually disliked, have few close 
friends. What is the difference? What qualities do the popular students have 
that the others do not? What is it about one’s character and personality that 
people usually find attractive? A few years ago a book was written about 
problems such as these. The author was D. A. Laird, and the book was called 
Why We Don’t Like People. This book gives the results of careful investigations 
which were made to determine why it is that some people are liked and others 
are not. This report shows that there is no one quality that insures popularity. 
There is no single explanation for a person's being either liked or disliked. 
A human personality is a complex thing, made up usually of some attractive 
and other unattractive qualities. 


Mr. Laird and the people who helped him with his tests made a list of 45 
qualities which most persons find attractive, qualities which help to make one 
popular and successful. At the top of the list is the quality of dependability. 
The question is asked, “Can you always be depended upon to do what you 
say you will?” The author of the book found that an individual who can 
truthfully answer “Yes” to that question has a far better chance of being well 
liked than one who cannot. 


This seems to be a quality easy to cultivate, so easy that everyone should 
possess it. But as a matter of fact, the road to dependability is not a smooth 
one. There are always temptations to deviate a little. One promises to do a 
thing, then new conditions arise and he cannot do it without real sacrifice. 
Under such circumstances, the ordinary person changes his mind. He fails to 
deliver. He makes excuses for nonperformance. it is the unusual, the superior 
type of individual, who holds to his given word through thick and thin, who 
makes good every promise, who meets. every commitment. These superior 
persons endure sacrifices sometimes, but they are amply repaid in the respect 
of their fellow men. Anyone, of course, will occasionally make a promise or 
an appointment that he cannot keep. In that case, he can retain the confidence 
of those whom he must disappoint by arranging openly to be relieved of the 
obligation. One does not lose caste by such a practice as that. But the fellow 
who habitually leaves his friends in the lurch through his own lack of depend- 
ability can scarcely expect to travel the road of popularity. 


Invasion of Balkans 


Seen as Possibility 


Foothold in Italy Gives Anglo- 
American F i 
wer Now ONE 


GENERAL UNREST IN*REGION 
Invading Armies Would Be Greatly 
Assisted by Bands of Guerrilla 
Fighters in All Countries 

In his report to Congress on the 
progress of the war, President Roose- 
velt made this significant statement: 
“We have reliable information that 
there is definite unrest and a growing 
desire for peace among the peoples 
of these satellite countries—Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Finland, and Bul- 
garia. We hope that in these nations 
the spirit of revolt against Nazi dom- 
inance which commenced in Italy 
will burst into flame and become a 
consuming fire.” 

It is widely believed that the Presi- 
dent’s statement indicates that the 
Allies may launch an offensive in the 
Balkans. For while it is well known 
that there is unrest not only in Fin- 
land but in the Balkan countries, it 
is generally believed that they can- 
not successfully resist the Nazis un- 
less they have help from the outside. 
Most military observers think there 
is not much chance of their trying to 
do so but that, on the other hand, 
they might rise quickly against the 
Germans if an Anglo-American force 
should appear among them. 


Invasion of Balkans? 

Recent events indicate that the 
Germans fear an Allied invasion of 
the Balkans. They are taking vigor- 
ous measures to thwart such a move. 
They are sending large forces into 
the Balkan countries to take the 
places of Italian divisions which have 
been policing the Balkan countries 
but which cannot be depended upon 
for that work now that Italy has offi- 
cially withdrawn from the war. It 
seems probable that the Germans 
now have large enough forces in the 
Balkans to prevent a wholesale rising 
against them in that quarter unless 
reinforcements for the Balkan 
peoples come from the outside. 

Not only have the Nazis augmented 
their forces in the Balkans but they 
are pouring troops through the Bren- 
ner Pass into Italy. Their unex- 
pectedly vigorous attack upon the 
American Fifth Army after it had 
landed on the ‘beaches near Salerno 
proved that they would make a hard 
fight to hold not only northern Italy 
but the central portion of the penin- 
sula as well. 

It is certain that the Nazis mean 
business about holding Italian terri- 
tory, for they are sending into Italy 
forces which they cannot well spare. 
They are using reserves which they 
would no doubt like to send to rein- 
force their crumbling Russian front. 

A glance at the map will explain 
the eagerness of the Nazis to hold 
their Italian possessions. It is only a 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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U.S.D.A., BRITISH MINISTRY OF FOOD 


, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE TODAY WASTING enough food to feed all our armed forces and to take care of our commitments to friends 
and allies under the lend-lease program. ‘ 


Fight Against Food Waste Launched 


ANY high school students feel 
a sense of frustration at not 
being able to participate more di- 
rectly in the war effort; at not being 
able to become members of the 
armed forces. There is, however, 
one important contribution which 
they may make now—a contribution 
which the government is asking them 
to make. That is to help in the 
. campaign which is now going on to 
help save food. “Fight Food Waste” 
is the slogan which has been adopted 
and the cooperation of every high 
school student in the land is needed 
to make the campaign a success. 

In spite of previous appeals, Amer- 
icans are still the greatest food 
wasters in the world. Our total waste 
amounts to between 20 and 30 per 


cent of our food production—enough, 
in fact, to feed our armed forces and 
to send to our Allies under the lend- 
lease program. If yours is an aver- 
age American family, it wastes about 
15 per cent of all the food brought 
into the house. This is enough food 
to supply three full meals a week for 
the family. 

Nor has the situation improved 
since we became involved in war. 
Surveys show that people are eating 
more than they were before Pearl 
Harbor and that they are also wast- 
ing more. Few seem to realize what 
the waste of individuals means in 
terms of total supplies. If every 
civilian, for example, saved only half 
an ounce of butter a week, the total 
would be as much butter as was 


used by all our armed forces in 1942. 
If each home wasted but one slice of 
bread a week, the total would make 
two million loaves a week. 

Most of the waste occurs from food 
which is left on the plate uneaten. 
We cook more than we.can eat. We 
fail to use left-overs. We buy too 
much. These are some of the main 
sources of food waste, and they could 
all be eliminated -by cooperation 
among members of each individual 
family. 

The average person does not realize 
that he could easily save 200 pounds 
of food a year. He can do this by 
changing his eating habits and, far 
more important, by cutting out all 
avoidable waste in the home and in 
public eating places. 


As the war enters a more active 
stage, our needs for food will in- 
crease. Our armed forces are in- 
creasing in size and the average 
soldier requires more food than the 
civilian. The needs of our Allies are 
increasing as they struggle to break 
the back of the enemy. Food must 
be sent to regions which are now 
occupied by our forces—to' North 
Africa, to Sicily, and to Italy. As 
nations are liberated from the Nazi 
yoke, additional quantities will be 
required to restore health to the 
millions who have been brought to 
near-starvation by the organized 
looting of the oppressors. Food is be- 
coming daily a more vital weapon of 
war and an instrument by which a 
sound and permanent peace may be 
established. 

The United States alone cannot 
supply all the food needed. It is a 
job for the United Nations working 
together. But the United States, as 
the richest agricultural land in the 
world, must bear the heaviest load. 
We shall have to stretch our supplies 
and make them go farther. We can 
increase our production of food to a 
certain extent, but not much. We 
can tighten our rationing system, but 
both soldiers and civilians must have 
sufficient food if they are to work 
and fight. 

The situation has reached the point 
where the elimination of waste has 
become a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. As the War Food Adminis- 
tration reminds us, we are up against 
this hard fact: “The great quantity 
of wasted food is the only consider- 
able reservoir of extra food supplies 
that exists anywhere in the world 
today for civilians, the armed forces, 
the Allies, and starving populations.” 


Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark 


HEN the American Fifth Army, 

commanded by Lieutenant 
General Mark Wayne Clark, landed 
at Salerno on September 8, it was 
facing one of the toughest jobs of 
the war. It was going to battle with 
the Germans for the first time on the 
continent of Europe. Exposed to 
concentrated enemy attack, it had to 
repulse one German counterattack 
after another and give the two other 
Allied armies in Italy a chance to 
strike. 

It is significant that Mark Wayne 
Clark should be in charge of the 
operations around Naples. At 47 he 
is the youngest three-star general in 
the American Army. And for the 
third time in the present war he is 
playing a starring role. In May, 1942, 
when he was still a major general, 
he was named chief of staff of the 
United States Army ground forces, 
one of the three main divisions set 
up in the general Army reorganiza- 
tion. After two months in Washing- 
ton, he was sent to England to com- 
mand all the United States ground 
forces in the European theater of 
operations. In October of that year 
he led a secret mission to North 
Africa which was largely responsible 
for the success of the Allied landing 
there. 

Six feet two inches tall, thin, 
broad-shouldered, with a long, lean 
face and sharp, dark eyes, Clark 
looks like the determined man of 
action he is. The son of a colonel of 
infantry, he was in the Army from 
his very cradle. At West Point he 
concentrated upon becoming an effi- 
cient officer of infantry both because 


he wished to follow in his father’s 
footsteps and because he himself be- 
lieved that “Infantry is the Queen of 
Battle.” 

In April, 1917, the United States 
declared war on Germany. That same 
month saw Mark W. Clark graduated 
from West Point and prepared to 
launch his war career. The following 
year he sailed for France, where he 
was wounded at the front and re- 
ceived the first of his major military 
honors, the Order of the Purple 
Heart. Working with the Service of 
Supply in Antwerp, Belgium, and 
later with the Army of Occupation 
in Coblenz, Germany, he remained in 
Europe for almost two years after 
the Armistice. 

By this time, Clark had had enough 
military experience to know that he 
wanted to get more of the training 
and knowledge which goes into the 
making of a first-rate army officer. 
In relation to the special schools 
which the Army maintains even in 
peacetime, West Point, for all its 
difficulty, is but the beginning step. 
Clark attended all the Army’s best 
schools, and was graduated from the 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Georgia; the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth; 
and the Army War College in Wash- 
ington. 

By the time of Pearl Harbor Clark 
had attained the rdnk of lieutenant 
colonel, a position which is much 
higher in peacetime than in war. He 
was working with the staff of Gen- 
eral Headquarters as well as teaching 
at the War College. In April, 1942, 
he was made a major general. 


In detailing plans for army maneu- 
vers that spring, Clark contributed 
ideas which were to become funda- 
mental principles of infantry train- 
ing, and which were to stand his men 
in good stead in the difficult battle 
days ahead. “Soldiers must be trained 
to kill without getting killed,” was 
the key to his training. 

When Clark went to England in 
July, 1942, as commander of the 
United States ground forces in the 
European theater, he subjected his 
men to a rigorous hardening-up proc- 
ess, ordered 25-mile hikes repeatedly, 
and exposed them to actual bursts of 
fire. 


While Clark was grooming his 
troops for invasion, he was suddenly 
recalled to Washington for a 15,000- 
mile secret mission which was to be- 
come one of the most thrilling ad- 
ventures of the war. The North 
African coup had been planned to 
the very hour. If some Allied officer 
could have a rendezvous with the 
Free French, he could get informa- 
tion that might save thousands of 
lives and help eliminate false moves. 
Should such a mission be discovered, 
however, the Vichy High Command 
and the Nazis might get wind of the 
planned invasion and possibly reduce 
it to disaster. It was decided to take 
the gamble, and Clark and eight 
subordinate officers were sent to 
Algiers by submarine. 

The mission encountered stormy 
seas, strange terrain, spying police. 
Just before they set out for home 
after an all-night session, they were 
forced to hide in a small cellar. In 
returning to their submarine, their 


boats capsized, and Clark lost his 
clothing, some papers, and money. 
The plane that picked them up at a 
British base ran into blankets of fog. 
But when Clark reached headquar- 
ters, he had information about the 
disposition of Vichy troops, he had 
made arrangements about the de- 
livery of airfields to the American 
air force, and he had tested the 
sentiment of the Free French. Eisen- 
hower honored him with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and the 
Senate almost immediately confirmed 
his promotion to lieutenant general. 





. ARMY PHOTO 


Lieutenant General Mark W. Clark 
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WALRUS 


“THE TIME HAS COME, THE WALRUS SAID, TO TALK 
OF MANY THINGS: OF SHOES——AND SHIPS——AND 
SEALING WAX——OF CABBAGES——AND KINGS.” 








N interesting and somewhat 

discouraging story appeared 
the other day in the newspaper PM. 
It described the experiences of a 
number of United States senators 
and representatives, both Democrats 
and Republicans, who have been 
going about over the country ad- 
dressing public meetings in an at- 
tempt to stimulate interest. in the 
problem of international organiza- 
tion after the war to preserve peace. 
In particular, these members of 
Congress were trying to get support 
for the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill Reso- 
lution, which seeks to pledge Con- 
gress to the support of a strong inter- 
national organization to _ enforce 
peace. 

This is one of the most important 
problems before the American 
people. It is an urgent problem, for 
our government cannot exert much 
influence in favor of any kind of 
peace settlement unless it is known 
in advance what the position of Con- 
gress is: It is well known throughout 
the world that any agreement which 
our President signs is ineffective un- 
less Congress approves it. 
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JOHNSON 


But when these coi:gressional 
leaders took their cases before the 
American people, they were unable to 
obtain the attention of the public. 
Everywhere they went, they spoke to 
half-empty halls. 


x * & 


If a prize were given for the silliest 
remark of the week, it would prob- 
ably go to a United States senator 


‘who said: “I would like to know if 


we're going to have to fight this war 
or whether our Allies are going to get 
in and help.” 

Will the senator not concede that 
the Russians have already made at 
least some contribution to the war 
against the Axis? Does it mean noth- 














JOHNSON 


ing that they have already lost mil- 
lions of men, whereas our losses, 
tragic as they are, are counted only 
in thousands? Has the fact escaped 
him that Russia has for more than 
two years kept three or four million 
German troops constantly occupied, 
while we were getting ready to make 
our power felt? 

Perhaps the senator had not heard 
of General Montgomery and _ his 
magnificent Eighth Army. 

It would be a stupid mistake to 
underrate the contribution which the 
United States has made and is mak- 
ing. Now that the period of prepara- 
tion is about over and that the time 
has come that our full power can 
make itself felt, our contribution will 
grow. But it is hard to see’‘how any 
sane person, in or out of the Senate, 
could belittle the work which our 
Allies have done. Where would we be 
today if we did not have these Allies, 
if they had not held our enemies at 
bay while our airplane factories and 
our munitions plants were being 
built, and our armies were being 
raised? 

A remark like the senator’s is so 
foolish that it would not be worthy 
of attention were it not for the fact 
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What some of us need is more horse- 
power and not so much exhaust. 
—CanpDID COMMENTS 





The man in the restaurant was sus- 
picious. He looked hard, then sniffed 
at the little yellow cube the waiter 
had placed in front of him on a but- 
ter dish. Then he picked up his knife 
in one hand and the bread in the 
other, and remarked: 

“I take thee for butter or worse.” 

CappPEer’s WEEKLY 





“These razor: blades are the best 
value to be had ‘at the price becom OM 
“Will they shave a tough beard?” 
“Ah, there you've struck their only 
weakness, sir.” 
—London Eventnc News 


A soldier attended a movie at one 
of the Broadway movie palaces. He 
was taken in tow by an usher who 
led him skyward on ramp after ramp 
to the top balcony, where he stopped 
= pointed upward into the ye 


“You'll find a seat up there some- 


where. This is as far as I go. Above 
this level, my nose bleeds.”—JupyY’s 


“That new clerk of yours seems 
a hard worker.” 
“Yes, that’s his s 
“What, working 
“No, seeming to.” 


ialty.” 
ard?” 
—LABOR 























“Your sermon this morning, on ‘being truthful’ 
. was... er; ... terrible!” 


that a good many people are 
talking the same way. Such 
ignorant and ungenerous as- 
sertions will not do anything 
to encourage the spirit of 
cooperation among the 
United Nations which is so 
necessary to victory. 

In looking at the general 
picture of the war, it is hard 
to appraise the contribution 
of each of the Allies. It is 
probably true that Russia 
could not have held without 
the assistance she received 
from the United States. It is 
equally true that we would 
not have had time to prepare if Rus- 
sia had not held. One shudders to 
contemplate what would have hap- 
pened to us if the British, against 
overwhelming odds, had not had the 
courage to fight on after France fell. 
The war will be won not by one of 
the Allies, but by all of them stand- 
ing and working together. 


xx 


A few days ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of observing at close range 
the man whom Mussolini is said to 
hate most. He is Count Carlo Sforza, 
famous Italian nobleman who has 
distinguished himself for two 
decades by his uncompromising op- 
position to fascism. He is an interest- 
ing character—a man born to wealth 
and nobility who subscribes whole- 
heartedly to the liberal democratic 
tradition. He is a scholar, with half 
a dozen or more books on political 
and historical problems to his credit; 

















Count Carlo Sforza 


a statesman who once sat in the 
Italian Senate and served as Italian 
foreign minister, a man who was re- 
peatedly offered positions of prestige 
and power in Mussolini’s govern- 
ment, but who turned his back on 
them and voluntarily left his home- 
land to casry on the fight against 
fascism abroad. 

Count Sforza is a man to watch, 
for one day soon he may again lead 
the social-democratic forces in his 
country. Although he has just passed 
his 70th year, he is still a remark- 
ably vigorous man, well built and 
broad-shouldered. His close-clipped 
white beard and his little black- 
rimmed monocle give him an aristo- 
cratic appearance, which is often 
softened by the gleam of wit in his 
deep-set eyes. But those same eyes 
can also flash angrily as he denounces 
the fraud of fascismo, or accuses a 
Badoglio of betraying his country. 


x** 


The New York Times ventures a 
prediction regarding some of the 
changes in automobiles that will 
come after the war: “Gears will be 
shifted automatically as speed is 
picked up,” says the Times. “Fenders 





MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED ACME 


The automobile of the 


will disappear because the wheels 
will be enclosed in a streamlined 
body. Slide doors, operated by push 
buttons, will displace the hinged 
variety. The engine will be mounted 
in the rear, so that we shall have a 
clear view of the road through a 
frost-proof, fog-proof plastic nose 
free from any obstruction to vision. 
Upholstery of soybeans or glass fiber 
will be wiped clean with a damp 
cloth. A plastic top will enable us to 
see the sky and the mountains around 
us. Even air-conditioning may be 
expected, and this because there will 
be space for more conveniences. The 
few vestiges of the horse-drawn car- 
riage will disappear. 


“Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, director 
of the duPont Laboratories, does not 
exaggerate when he says that ‘since 
automobile production stopped the 
shiny new models that are gathering 
dust in dealers’ storerooms have aged 
technically at least 20 years. We are 
now in the Nineteen Sixties of motor 
cars, as measured by the old pace of 
development.’ Automobiles changed 
so little from year to year before the 
war that it seemed as if the end of 
their evolution had been reached. 
Now, because of the high-octane 
fuels, the plastics, the spurring of the 
imagination by the war, it looks as if 
the history of Ford and the rest of 
the bright band that gave us the 
automobile of today will be repeated 
in a new epic of invention.” 

THE WALRUS 





Student Poll 


The American Observer and its 
associated publication, the Weekl 
News Review, present this w 
the first of a series of polls to 
determine student opinion in the 
United States on a number of 
vital issues. 


We suggest that each class 
using this paper conduct a straw 
vote, the questions which 
appear below. it possible, the 
vote should be taken not later 
than Friday, October 1. A stu- 
dent committee in each class or 
school should count the votes at 
once and send the results to the 
Civic Education Service, 744 Jack- 


son Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


The returps sent to us should be 
tabulated and should include only 
the totals for each of the ques- 
tions. The questions follow: 


1. Which of the American 
litical parties do you favor? n- 


swer by naming the (as 
Democratic or Repu or 
“Undecided.” 

2. If you had it within your 


dent of the United States, whom 
would you name? (If you have 
no choice, write “Undecided. 


3. Do you think that after the 
war the United States should en- 
ter into an alliance with Great 
Britain? 


4. Do you think that after the 
war this country should enter 
into an alliance with Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and China? 
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war and of the war 
effort which is being 
carried on at home. 
He said that the in- 
vasion of Italy had 
been planned at 
Casablanca and that 
additional invasions 
of German- and Jap- 
anese-held territories 
were planned in de- 
tail at the recent 
Quebec conference. 
The President 
compared the policies 
of German in- 
vaders with those 
adopted by the 
Americans and Brit- 
ish. When the Ger- 
mans go into terri- 
tory, they steal food, 
clothing, cattle, med- 
icines, household 
goods, and other sup- 
plies and leave the 
population starving. 














Salerno Aftermath 


Developments in southern Italy are 
extremely encouraging. Despite the 
initial difficulties around Salerno, 
which General Clark says were ex- 
aggerated in the press and over the 
radio, the Allied armies are pushing 
steadily northward up the Italian 
beot. The American Fifth Army, 
under General Clark, and Mont- 
gomery’s British Eighth Army are 
fighting in unison against the retreat- 
ing German forces. As we go to 
press, the struggle is under way for 
Naples, and Allied armies are ex- 
pected to capture this vital Italian 
port in a relatively short time, per- 
haps even before these lines are read. 

The victory of the American Fifth 
Army in the Salerno region is con- 
sidered of the utmost importance 
from the long-range viewpoint. It 
proved that a landing force, if prop- 
erly supported by air and sea power, 
can establish beachheads under the 
heaviest possible enemy fire. The big 
German guns were ideally situated 
for blasting the Allied forces as they 
landed, but they were still unable 
to repel the invader. Moreover, the 
superior German tank forces were 
soon rendered ineffective by our un- 
precedentedly heavy air attacks, 
proving the importance of air power. 

Moreover, as Raymond Clapper 
points ‘out, Salerno has provided the 
Allies with confidence in their ability 
to invade heavily fortified areas. 
The tragically heavy losses in the 
Dieppe raid, he says, had made many 
military officials “gun-shy” every 
time the question of invasion was 
discussed. Salerno has instilled new 
confidence in these officials. 

Of course, most of Italy will not 
present anything like so great a prob- 
lem for our armies as an attempt to 
overcome all France, That country 
is one of the most highly fortified 
areas in the world. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the initial landings 
in France would be any more difficult 
than those at Salerno. 


The President Reports 


In a message sent to Congress on 
September 17, President Roosevelt 
gave a report on the progress of the 


“With the Allied 
armies, however,” he 
said, “went a care- 
fully planned organization, trained 
and equipped to give physical care 
to the local population—food, cloth- 
ing, medicine.” 

The Russians are praised for their 
heroic resistance and for their of- 
fensive drive against the Germans. 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed the hope 
that the Russians would not only 
drive the Germans from their soil 
but would actually invade Germany. 

The report emphasized the fact 
that the Allies have superior equip- 
ment to that of their enemies in 
practically every department of war- 
fare. He says that we are closing in 
inevitably upon both the Germans 
and the Japanese and that we will 
beat them into unconditional sur- 
render. He thinks, however, that 
these results cannot be achieved soon. 
He warns that the war may be long. 

Striking figures were presented to 
show the extent of war production 
in this country. Since May, 1940, 
we have produced 123,000 airplanes, 
and 52,000 of these were manufac- 
tured during the first eight months of 
1943. Since 1940, we have produced 
53,000 tanks, 93,000 artillery weap- 
ons, and 9,500,000 small arms, includ- 
ing rifles, carbines, machine guns, and 
so forth, and 1,233,000,000 trucks. 

The President closes the report 
with a brief preview of spme of our 
postwar obligations. “We _ should 
move toward the greater economic 
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protection of our returning men and 
women in the armed forces,” he said, 
“and for greater educational oppor- 
tunities for them and for all our 
citizens we should provide a further 
measure of social security in order to 
protect them against certain continu- 
ing hazards of life.” 


Meeting in Moscow 

It is well known that plans are 
under way for a conference of .the 
foreign ministers of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia. It 
has been assumed that this meeting 
would be held in London, since it is 
more centrally located than either of 
the other capitals. It is reported now, 
however, that Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar Molotov has asked that the 
meeting be held in Moscow so that he 
might be able to consult frequently 
with Premier Stalin. 

Secretary of State Hull’s health is 
not good and it is doubted whether 
he can stand a trip to Moscow. Pres- 
ent indications are, however, that the 
conference will be held in the Rus- 
sian capital and that if Mr. Hull can- 
not attend, another representative of 
the United States government will 
go in his place. 


President Chiang 


In Chungking last week, hundreds 
of exploding firecrackers proclaimed 
the selection of a new Chinese presi- 
dent. The man named to this posi- 
tion was one who already held su- 
preme authority in China—General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-Shek. He was 
chosen not as our presidents are, 
after a political campaign and elec- 
tion, but by unanimous decision of 
the executive committee of the Ku- 
omintang, or government party. 

Chiang’s assumption of the presi- 
dency brought up old questions about 
China’s progress toward self-govern- 
ment, and a host of new ones about 
the place of conflicting political fac- 
tions within the nation. The former 
issue revolves about the question of 
calling a National People’s Congress 
to draw up a constitution. The latter 
has to do with the position of China’s 
Communist Party. 

The Kuomintang (Chiang’s party) 
scheduled the calling of a National 
Assembly in 1937. Its leaders had 
promised to see a constitution adopted 
and democratic government firmly 
established and then retire to a posi- 
tion of equality with other Chinese 
parties. War with Japan came too 
soon to permit this meeting. A year 
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GENERALISSIMO AND MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK discuss problems of the Far East with American 
General Stilwell. 
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The Story of the Week 


later the Kuomintang formed the 
People’s Political Council, an ad- 
visory body composed of representa- 
tives of all minority parties. 

Now Chiang, speaking for the Ku- 
omintang, has pledged that a congress 
will be called a year after the war 
is over. He feels that China cannot 
take time out from her war effort to 
discuss politics now. But minority 
groups, notably the Communists, in- 
sist that it should be called now. 

Disagreement between the Com- 
munist Party and the Kuomintang 
has brought about open warfare in 
some parts of China. The Commu- 
nists have a separate army, and have 
set up communistic units in a few 
free Chinese provinces. The new 
president is urging them to incorpo- 
rate their forces in the national army 
and to dissolve the Soviet organiza- 
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tions they have set up. He has in- 
dicated that his government hopes to 
settle its differences with them with- 
out the use of force. 


Father Draft 


No sooner had Congress returned 
to Washington than it plunged into 
one of the bitterest legislative battles 
of the year—over the draft of fathers. 
Championing the recruitment of fa- 
thers is War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt, Selective Service 
Director General Hershey, as well as 
an array of Army and Navy officials. 
The opposition in Congress is led by 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, who has 
introduced a bill deferring the induc- 
tion of men with pre-Pearl Harbor 
children. . 

McNutt and General Hershey claim 
that the Army and Navy goal of in- 
ducting 300,000 men a month for the 
remainder of this year cannot be met’ 
without drafting fathers. General 
Hershey has promised that so far as 
possible, no men with children will 
be taken in any locality until all 
supplies of eligible childless men have 
been exhausted. 

In reply, the senators opposing the 
measure call for reexamination of 
deferments granted to workers in 
essential industry. They charge that 
labor supplies at home are being 
wasted. They claim also that physical 
and mental standards in the armed 
forces have been kept too high. 
Existing age and educational require- 
ments are also criticized as too rigid. 

Congress is expected to act one 
way or another in this controversy 
very shortly, perhaps before this 
paper reaches its readers. It is gen- 
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erally expected that a considerable 
number of fathers in nonessential 
industries will be drafted, but that 
there will also be a reexamination of 
deferred single groups in the attempt 
to obtain-more inductees from their 
ranks. 


Axis Weapon 


“One of the strongest weapons in 


the hands of Hitler—and American 


propagandists consciously or uncon- 
sciously are following the Hitler pat- 
tern—is exploitation of the myth of 
racial superiority,” the President’s 
Fair Employment Practice Committee 
was told at its public hearings. Mr. 
Clyde E. Miller of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis informed the 
committee that the Japanese appeal 
to hundreds of millions of colored 
Asiatics by saying that white Amer- 
icans discriminate against all colored 
peoples including Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, as well as Negroes. 

The committee, headed by Mon- 
signor Francis J. Haas, recently be- 
gan a series of public hearings on 
complaints of employment discrim- 
ination against Negroes. The charges 
were filed against 22 railroads and 
15 labor unions. The major claim 





NOTICE 


The manpower shortage has 
struck practically all industries 
business organizations. It 
affects the business office of The 
American Observer. Our force 
is understaffed, overworked. Stu- 
dents who have subscribed to the 
paper can help us greatly by pay- 
ing for subscriptions promptly. 
Then we will not need to send 
statements to the teachers in 
whose classes the paper is used. 
This will save much work, for 
it is a big job to prepare and 
mail statements to thousands of 
teachers. It will also save paper 
and envelopes, which is an item 
to consider because of the paper 
shortage. If collections can 
made in your class as soon as 
possible, we shall appreciate your 
thoughtfulness and cooperation. 











against the railroads was that al- 
though promotion is based on senior- 
ity, Negroes are ineligible for most 
positions above the menial levels. 
Witnesses charged that Negro em- 
ployees are denied a voice in the 
affairs of the railway unions, al- 
though they are supposed to be repre- 
sented by them in collective bargain- 
ing. 

Monsignor Haas stressed the grav- 
ity of the problem. After collecting 
facts, the committee will make spe- 
cific recommendations, he announced. 


Dispute in Hawaii 


A serious issue has been raised by 
the dispute which recently took place 
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CARRIER PIGEONS ARE PLAYING an im- 
portant role in all the theaters of operation. 





ALLIED PLANES EXTEND THEIR RANGE. Here is an unusual photograph showing the bombing 


of a giant German airplane 
Regensburg. 


between military and civilian author- 
ities on the Hawaiian Islands and 
which received considerable publicity 
in this country. The background of 
the dispute is as follows: 

On the day after Pearl Harbor, 
martial law was established in 
Hawaii. Military authorities assumed 
control of communications, transpor- 
tation, food, currency, and the courts. 
After we defeated the Japanese in the 
Battle of Midway, however, the posi- 
tion of Hawaii was felt to be suffi- 
ciently secure to relax the military 
control of the islands. The civil 
government resumed certain of its 
functions. 

Under martial law, the many in- 
terned prisoners in Hawaii (Japanese, 
Germans, and others) had no re- 
course to the courts to obtain a re- 
lease from their confinement. After 
the civil government was partially 
reinstated, however, the question 
arose over their right to seek freedom 
through the courts. 

Last month two interned natural- 
ized citizens of German origin applied 
for writs of habeas corpus—in other 
words, for a trial. Federal Judge 
Metzger granted them their request. 
When the Army authorities refused 
to produce the men in court, General 
Richardson, the man responsible for 
the decision, was fined $5,000. 

The point is, however, that if 
these prisoners are granted a court 
hearing, all the hundreds of other 
interned prisoners will have the same 
right. Any such extensive court 
hearings would involve the disclosure 
of military secrets and take the vital 
time of military officials. It may be 
that President Roosevelt will have to 
intervene in this controversy. 


Fuel Prospects 


The civilian population will fare 
much better this winter than anyone 
expected a year ago. Because the war 
has progressed faster than our mili- 
tary leaders thought it would, and 
because production has gone beyond 
set goals in many cases, a number of 
civilian goods outside the range of 
absolute necessities are being manu- 
factured once again. 

But one point upon which the home 
front householder can expect no re- 
lief is heating fuel. The Army is 
taking 30 per cent of all the petro- 
leum produced east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and overall military con- 
sumption runs to 600,000 barrels of 
oil a day. This is about as much as 
the 17 eastern states combined used 
in a day before the war. 


factory, located on the 


River, near the Austrian border, at 


The result is that oil-heated homes 
are apt to be somewhat chilly this 
winter, especially on the east coast. 
Even those who converted their heat- 
ing units back to coal face the pros- 
pect of inadequate fuel supplies. 
Only 50 per cent of the amount of 
coal used last year will be allowed 
to any home owner. 


Puppet Mussolini 

Since July 25, when Mussolini 
yielded the reins of his government 
and mysteriously disappeared, ru- 
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mors have gathered about his name. 
He has been reported ill, held prisoner 
by the Allies and then “kidnapped” 
by the Nazis, in hiding on various 
islands, in Berchtesgaden, even dead. 
If he is alive, however, he is in Nazi- 
controlled territory, for the Allies 
have made it clear that he never was 
in their hands. 

On September 15 a proclamation 
read in his name over the German- 
controlled “Fascist government radio” 
recast outlawed Fascism in Italy as 
the “Republican Fascist Party,” with 
Mussolini as its supreme leader. The 
new name implied that the King no 
longer ruled in the eyes of the Nazi- 
dominated Italians. At the same time 
it signified that the basic policies of 
the party remained unchanged. The 
broadcast also indicated a reign of 
terror for all those “traitors and 
cowards” who had in any way as- 
sisted the Allies. 

Using the arrogant language with 
which he was so familiar—‘“I assume 
...I appoint .. . I decree” Musso- 
lini appointed a new cabinet and 
urged the people to support the Ger- 
man _ authorities. 
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Washington is one of the few world 
capitals which has never been sub- 
jected to aerial attack. On the 
United Nations side, London, Paris, 
Moscow, Chungking, Warsaw, Ath- 
ens, Belgrade, and Brussels have all 
been bombed since the beginning 
of the war. Besides Rome, Berlin, 
and Tokyo, most of the Axis satel- 
lite nations have had their capitals 
raided by our planes. Among those 
our bombs have struck are Helsinki, 
Finland; Bucharest, Rumania; Buda- 
pest, Hungary; and Sofia, Bulgaria. 

. 7 * 

In 1942, the railroads of America had 
1,380,000 employees to operate and 
maintain them. Mileage covered 
reached the total of 54 billion pas- 
senger-miles, and 638 billion ton- 
miles of freight. This year the rail- 
road labor force is about the same 
size, but the job to be done is much 
bigger. It is estimated that before 
the end of 1943 the railroads will 
have handled 735 billion ton-miles of 
freight, and 80 billion passenger- 
miles of travelers. 


* . * 

In contrast to the five pounds of top- 
grade food the American soldier eats 
in a day, a typical Chinese soldier 
gets about 24 ounces of rice plus 
what few vegetables he can buy with 
a small allowance included in his 
pay. Instead of prepared barracks, 
most Chinese soldiers live in deserted 
buildings where crude platforms 
which have been covered with hay 
serve as beds. Average monthly pay 
for the Chinese soldier is one Amer- 
ican dollar. 

a * * 

Not all bombs are carriers of death 
and destruction. The U. S. Coast 
Guard is now using a new type which 
it calls the “mercy bomb” for help- 
ing survivors of lost ships. The new 
device carries food and medical sup- 
plies. It was invented by two Coast 
Guardmen. 

7 + * 

The latest project for the advance- 
ment of inter-American cooperation 
is a new university which has just 
opened in Panama City. Inter- 
American University, as it is called, 
is jointly sponsored by the American 
republics and will aim to serve as a 
center of culture for the Western 
Hemisphere. The republic of Panama 
first submitted plans for such a uni- 
versity as early as 1912. 
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Balkans Are Seething 


(Concluded from page 1) 


little way from the heel of the Italian 
boot, already in Allied hands, to Al- 
bania and Greece, and the ports of 
central Italy are well located as 
springboards for an invasion of 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia might prove 
a suitable point for an invasion at- 
tempt. Large Yugoslav armies are 
still unconquered, operating in 
mountainous territory. They have 
continued to harass the German in- 
vaders, and recently they are re- 


THE BALKANS 


ported to have seized Yugoslav ports 
on the Adriatic. 


It is possible that the Allies may 
undertake the invasion of the Bal- 
kans from another quarter. The Brit- 
ish have large forces in Egypt, in 
Palestine, in Syria, and in Iran and 
Iraq. The Ninth and Tenth Armies 
have long been quartered in the 
Middle East. There have been rumors 
lately that these forces are to be 
transported to Greece to open a Bal- 
kan campaign. If there should be 
such an attempt, the attack might be 
made first against the German-occu- 
pied island of Crete. Or, the British 
might by-pass Crete and attack the 
Greek mainland, perhaps at the port 
of Salonika. The Vardar Valley, 
which reaches from the heart of the 
Balkans down to this port, has for 
centuries been an invasion route into 
central Europe. Ordinarily an in- 
vasion attempt over this route would 
be very difficult, for the country is 
mountainous and easily defended. 
However, this whole district is now 
so infested by pro-Allied guerrilla 
fighters that our invading armies 
would have material assistance. 

If the Allied forces should make 
their way into Yugoslavia, either by 
an attack along the Adriatic coast 
line or by way of the Vardar Valley, 
they might be able to spread out into 
Bulgaria, Rumania, or Hungary. 
‘They would also be near the border 
of Germany itself. : 

It is quite possible that the decisive 
battles of the war will be fought in 
the Balkans. At any rate, we know 


that the situation among the Balkan 
peoples is explosive and that devel- 
opments of great import may occur 
in that region. It will be well, there- 
fore, for those who wish to follow 
the strategy of the war closely to 
study conditions which prevail 
throughout the Balkans. Accordingly, 
we are giving a brief sketch of each 
of the Balkan countries: 
Yugoslavia: Largest of the Balkan 
countries. Somewhat smaller than 





the state of Colorado, but with a 
population about 16 times as great 
(16,000,000). Four-fifths of the 
people are peasants who live in vil- 
lages or on small farms. They are a 
mountain people, for throughout 
Yugoslavia there are forested hills 
and mountains. The farmers raise 
grain, hops, grapes, cattle, and hogs. 
Copper, coal, iron, and other minerals 
are mined in quantity. 

These hill people love freedom in- 
tensely. Fascism is unpopular. 
Democracy has never been success- 
ful, partly because the people are 
very poor, many are uneducated, and 
the country is divided into several 
nationalities which are in constant 
conflict. The largest of the nationali- 
ties are the Serbs, the Croats, and the 
Slovenes. 

The Nazis made war on Yugoslavia 
on April 6, 1941, when the young 
king, Peter, refused to yield to their 
demands. Official resistance col- 
lapsed 10 days later, but large guer~ 
rilla forces retreated to the moun- 
tains and have continued to fight. 


Rumania: About the size of Ne- 
braska but with a population more 
than 13 times as large (17,300,000). 
A majority of the population is Ru- 
manian, but about one-fourth is 
made up of Hungarians, Jews, Ger- 
mans, Ruthenians, Bulgars, Russians, 
and Turks. These minorities have 
caused Rumania much trouble. 

Althcugh the Transylvanian and 
Carpathian Mountains are a part of 
Rumania, the country, unlike most of 
the other Balkan lands, has a great 


plains region. Four-fifths of the 
people are farmers, most of them liv- 
ing on small farms. Much wheat and 
other grains are produced; also cattle. 
Oil is a leading product and is de- 
pended upun heavily by the Nazis. 


The government is a monarchy. 
King Michael I, 22 years old, is ruler. 
There are many fascists and the anti- 
Jewish movement is strong, though 
a majority of the people may be anti- 
fascist. Rumania was on the Allied 
side in the First World War, but now 
supports the Axis. This is partly be- 
cause Rumania has a_ grievance 
against Russia. After the war started, 
Russia occupied Bessarabia, a sec- 
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tion of Rumania which once belonged 
to her, and northern Bukovina. The 
Rumanians hoped that, by siding 
with Germany, they would get this 
territory back. 


The Germans have compelled Ru- 
mania to send large forces against 
the Russians, and losses have been 
extremely heavy. Furthermore, Ger- 
many has given part of Rumania’s 
territory to Hungary and Bulgaria. 
Hence, the Rumanians are bitter and 
disillusioned. Most of them would 
welcome a chance to get out of Ger- 
many’s clutches. 


Hungary: Hungary is not, strictly 
speaking, a Balkan country, since it 
lies outside the Balkan Peninsula, 
but it is closely connected with the 
Balkans historically and its position 
is similar to the other countries in 
the present war. 

Approximately the size of Missouri 
or Washington with a population 
about that of Ohio. Like Rumania, 
and unlike the other Balkan coun- 
tries, it has an extensive plains re- 
gion. The country is chiefly agricul- 
tural, though it has more factories 
and other forms of industrial devel- 
opment than are to be found else- 
where in the Balkans. 

There are many large estates and 
the people live under more nearly 
feudal conditions than do the inhabit- 
ants of almost any other European 
nation. The farms produce grain, po- 
tatoes, and sugar beets, and the 


mines turn out bauxite, coal, iron, 
and other minerals and metals. 





The government is a monarchy, 
but no king has sat on the throne 
since the First World War. The 
people have little voice in determin- 
ing public policies. They are poverty- 
stricken and many of them are il- 
literate. 

During the First World War, Hun- 
gary was a part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy and was allied to. 
Germany. It joined the Axis in the 
present war in the fall of 1940. The 
Hungarians helped the Germans in 
the attack on Yugoslavia. There are 
many evidences, however, that they 
are now thoroughly tired of the war 
and would like to get out. 


Greece: About the size of the state 
of New York, with a population half 
as great (now estimated at less than 
5,000,000). The population has de- 
clined drastically because of famine 
since the country was occupied by 
the Nazis. 


The country is very mountainous, 
with a coast line deeply indented by 
gulfs and bays. Many islands are off- 
shore. Only one-fifth of the land is 
arable. Grain, tobacco, olives, and 
fruit are raised. There is little manu- 
facturing. 

Greece is a monarchy. The present 
monarch is King George whose gov- 
ernment-in-exile is in London. There 
have been four revolutions since the 
First World War. None of the gov- 
ernments have been very democratic. 


Italy attacked Greece in October, 
1940, but her armies were driven 
out. Then, in the spring of 1941, the 
Germans came in, beat down Greek 
resistance, drove out a British expe- 
ditionary force, conquered the coun- 
try, and took Crete. The German oc- 
cupation has been especially cruel. 
In few parts of the world are the Ger- 
mans hated as they are in Greece. 


Bulgaria: About the size of New 
York State, with a population equal 
to that of Ohio. The people are chiefly 
Bulgars, with half a million Turks 
and some Rumanians. Probably four- 
fifths are poor peasants. Principal 
crops are grain, potatoes, tobacco, 
and fruit. Coal is the only important 
mineral. Illiteracy is high. 


Bulgaria stood with Germany in 
the First World War and joined the 
Axis in this one. The Bulgars joined 
in the attack on Yugoslavia and 
Greece. They have not made war 
against Russia. Russia always has 
been popular among the Bulgars. 
The people are now seething with 
revolt. 


Albania: Albania is about the size 
of Massachusetts, with a population 
of only about 1,000,000. The country 
is entirely covered by wild, rugged 
mountains in the east, but there are 
rich agricultural fields toward the 
Adriatic side. The land is almost ex- 
clusively agricultural and is de- 
cidedly primitive. There are large 
herds of cattle and sheep. There are 
few good roads. Timber, wool, hides, 
furs, cheese, and olive oil are the 
chief products. 


The people are poor and relatively 
uneducated. The government is a 
monarchy, though the ruler, King 
Zog, is now in exile. He left his coun- 
try when Italy invaded Albania in 
the spring of 1939, after years of pre- 
tended friendship. 

The Albanians are a proud and 
clannish people, like most moun- 
taineers; they are hostile toward 
their invaders, and would help the 
Allies through guerrilla warfare if 
they should land in that country. 
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Postwar Shipping Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


large as the one we had at the 
beginning of the war. We will have 
10 or 12 times as many ships as 
were then being used to carry our 
foreign trade. 


At first glance, the answer may | 


seem easy enough. Before the war, 
only about one-fourth of our foreign 
trade; that is, one-fourth of the goods 
shipped out of and into the country, 
were carried in American ships. The 
rest was carried by foreign vessels 
—principally English, Norwegian, 
and Dutch. We might determine that 
all our trade should be carried in 
American vessels after the war. This 
alone would give employment to at 
least one-third of our vessels and 
we might use a good many of the 
others in handling the commerce of 
foreign nations. 


What to Do? 


We would indeed have to compete 
for this trade. But foreign ships can 
be operated more cheaply than ours 
can because the wages of seamen 
employed on foreign vessels are far 
lower than the wages our men re- 
ceive. But we could conceivably get 
around that difficulty by paying sub- 
sidies to our vessels. The govern- 
ment could put up enough money to 
make up for the difference in cost of 
operating our vessels and those of 
foreign countries. If we paid heavy 
enough subsidies, we might keep our 
vessels at work in competition with 
those of other nations. 

But difficulties stand in the way of 
such a plan as this. The Americans 
will not be the only people who 
would like to keep their ships at 
work. How would it affect the Eng- 
lish if we insisted that all goods car- 
ried from this country to England 
and also all the goods carried from 
England to our shores should be 
hauled in American ships? They 
would not like such an arrangement 
any better than we would like it if 
they insisted that all goods carried 
from England to this country and 
from this country to England be 
carried in English bottoms. 

Not only would the English not 
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like such a plan, but they would be 
seriously hurt by it. A large pro- 
portion of the English people make 
a living in building and operating 
ships. If the United States could, 
in some way, grab most of the world’s 
shipping, and if we could squeeze 
the English out, it would cause serious 
depression in that country. It would 
also cause resentment. The English 
people would suffer greatly. ‘They 
would probably retaliate in some 
way. If we paid subsidies to our 
ships, they would pay subsidies to 
theirs in the effort to take business 
away from us. Perhaps they would 
ally themselves with other nations 
in Europe. These countries might 
take measures whereby they might 
save themselves from American com- 
petition. They might agree to trade 
with each other and to exclude Amer- 
ican goods. Bad feeling could easily 
develop out of this, and international 
rivalry, and finally war. No nation, 
not even the United States, can adopt 
a policy ruinous to other nations, 
without suffering the consequences. 


A Serious Problem 


We can probably fairly hope to 
carry more foreign trade in our ships 
than we did before the war, but we 
cannot carry 10 or 12 times as much. 
We cannot hope to give employment 
in foreign trade business to as many 
ships as we shall have after the war, 
or even to half of them. Neither can 
we use them all in our coastwise 
trade. 

We come back to the question, then, 
“What shall we do with the ships?” 
Some people are advocating that we 
sell or lease some of our vessels to 
our friends among the United Na- 
tions, to the English or Dutch or 
Norwegians or Greeks. These coun- 
tries have suffered great losses during 
the war and will have fewer ships 
than they had before. Some people 
even go so far as to say that since 
these countries will be very poor and 
will be unable to pay us, we should 
give the ships to them. 

Of course, if we sold, leased, or 
gave away our ships to foreigners, 
they would use these 
vessels to compete 
with the ships which 
we kept and it would 
be very hard to con- 
vince the American 
people that any of 
our shipping should 
be given away or 
sold or leased to 
competitors. One can 
imagine what a cry 
would go up in Con- 
gress and elsewhere 
if such a plan should 
be proposed—at any 
rate, if it were sug- 
gested that it be fol- 
lowed on a _ large 
scale. 

Another possibility 
is the junking of the 
ships. Those which 
we cannot use might 
be broken up and 
scrapped, just as 
many of our tanks 
and guns probably 
will be. We could 
write our excess 
shipping off as a part 
of the cost of war. 
This would, of course, 
seem to be a very 





wasteful procedure. 


We will not be 
helped out of our dif- 
ficulties very much 
by falling back on 
past experience. 
During and immedi- 
ately after the First 
World War, we built 
a large merchant 
marine. After peace 
had come, these ships 
could not compete 
successfully with 
foreign vessels be- 
cause it cost more to 
operate them. The 
American people and 
the government had 
no clear-cut plan of 
what should be done, 
so they did nothing 
and a large part of 
our merchant marine 
rotted in disuse. Our 
merchant marine 
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dwindled away aS MANY OF THE preyed SHIPS which have been completed have 
been constructed in sections, using prefabricated methods. 


more and more of 

our foreign trade 

was carried in foreign ships. It was 
not until the late 30’s that we began 
again the construction of a merchant 
marine. 

We will not want to meet the 
problem this time simply by letting 
things slide. We will need to adopt 
a positive program of some kind. 
Probably this program will call for 
resort in some measure to the differ- 
ent possibilities which have been 
suggested. 


A “Fair Measure” 

The government will no doubt 
adopt a subsidy plan which will pro- 
tect our shipping from ruinous com- 
petition from abroad. We cannot 
expect that all our foreign trade will 
be carried in American ships. But 
neither will we stand by and see 
our merchant marine decline to in- 
significance. We will probably insist 
that a fair measure of our trade be 
carried in our own ships, though the 
exact meaning of “fair measure’’ will 
be the subject of debate and compro- 
mise. 

Certainly the nation will not be 
safe unless we maintain a fairly 
large merchant marine—not 50,000,- 
000 tons of shipping, perhaps, but 
more than we had before the war. A 
large merchant marine is essential 
in time of war, and America cannot 
safely be unprepared in this respect 
again. 

We will need not only to maintain 
a large number of ships, but actually 
to build them. We must keep enough 
shipyards in operation so that if a 
crisis should come again, these yards 
could quickly be expanded. We will 
need to construct enough vessels so 
that we will always have a large 
number of skilled workers and tech- 
nicians ready for an emergency. 

If the problems of postwar recon- 
struction are wisely handled, there 
may be an increase in prosperity, in 
business activity, and in trade all 
over the world, and if this happens, 
there will be more goods to carry 
across the oceans, and this will give 
business to more ships, American as 
well as foreign. We need to realize, 
however, that foreign trade will not 
be greatly expanded if only America 
is prosperous. We will benefit per- 
manently only if prosperity and 


business activity are enhanced every- 
where. 

It will probably be found neces- 
sary in the interest of world-wide 
prosperity to dispose of some of our 
ships to other nations. It will be very 
hard to work out details of this kind. 
Some of the vessels we have con- 
structed are slow and relatively in- 
efficient, while others are fast and 
highly efficient. We will not want to 
dispose of too many of our fast ships 
to foreigners, and they will not want 
to accept only our slower ones. Fur- 
thermore, there will be questions as 
to how payment can be made for the 
vessels, and other issues will arise. 
But, given good intentions and a de- 
sire to conserve the best interests of 
our own country and of other peoples 
as well, the difficulties should be sur- 
mounted. 


After adopting such measures as 
have just been described, it is likely 
that many of our vessels will still be 
idle, and that it may be best to break 
up some of them into scrap. Some of 
the shipyards will also have to be 
abandoned or turned into the manu- 
facture of other products. 


However skillfully we may deal 
with the problem of shipping after 
the war, it is certain that there will 
not be employment in shipyards for 
all the 700,000 men now working in 
them. Many shipbuilders, and prob- 
ably many seamen, will lose their 
jobs after the war is over, and they 
will have to be shifted to other in- 
dustries. Their problem will be but 
a part of the general problem of 
finding employment for war workers 
and returned servicemen after peace 
comes. Life magazine sums up a 
discussion of ‘the postwar shipping 
problem with this challenging idea: 

At about this point in discussions like 
this, somebody usually gets up and calls 
for that good old quality” nown as 
American ingenuity erican in- 
genuity could solve the gigantic prob- 


lem of building ships and shipyards 


for the war, then it ought to be able 
to solve the problem of 
after the war—provided it is given the 


chance to be aggressive. 


American ind won the shi 
duction a a go’ boldly an 
ingly on oihisave. But the i. 


ican approach to postwar is too often 
defensive and cautious. This ce- 
time shipping problem isn’t just a 
headache, it’s a big challenge. Well, 
let’s go out ond. meet it. 
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Harper’s--Magazine of Distinction 


ARPER’S was a pioneer among 

* American magazines, Launched 
in the summer of 1850 by the four 
Harper brothers’ publishing com- 
pany, it was the first great periodical 
in the United States to reach out to 
a national audience. Its first edition 
went to 7,500 copies; six months later 
the figure was 50,000. By the time 
it had been in existence for 10 years, 
200,000 people up and down the land 

‘ were subscribing 
to it. 

Like The At- 
lantic, Harper’s 
started out as a 
purely literary 
publication. And 
like The Atlantic, 
Harper’s intro- 
duced __ countless 
literary classics to 
the American 
reading public. In 
its early years, it relied most heavily 
upon British writers. Not until after 
the Civil War did the magazine fea- 
ture a serialized version of an Amer- 
ican novel. But the great native 
poets, philosophers, and _ essayists 
were well represented. 

If you had been a regular reader 
of Harper’s during the middle years 
of the last century, you would have 
read poetry by Longfellow and Walt 
Whitman, and novels by Dickens, 
George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, and 
Thackeray. Later you might have 
discovered Joseph Conrad, Kipling, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Booth Tarkington, 
Henry James, and many other great 
writers. 


Frederick Lewis 
Allen 


The magazine’s widespread audi- 
ence was reflected in its keen ap- 
praisals of the development of an 
expanding America. In its second 
year, the magazine began to report 
on the growth of the West, printing 
articles on trade and politics, new 
customs, and fashions affecting the 
whole people. 

Harper’s today is the same high 
quality publication it was over 90 
years ago. Its editorial staff, headed 
by Frederick Lewis Allen, has no axe 
to grind and no special point of view 
to promote. Its policy is to publish 
the best American thought and ex- 
pression that can be found, regardless 
of political angles. 

With regard to the present war, 
Harper’s has consistently presented 
fine analyses of all its political, mili- 
tary, and economic aspects. For ex- 
ample, a glance at the table. of con- 
tents of the September, 1943, issue 
reveals that five out of 12 features 
deal with the war directly. Three 
are about related problems on the 
home front, and one concerns post- 
war planning. 

Variety is a keynote of Harper’s 
contents. The five pieces dealing with 
the war in the current issue approach 
it from as many angles. There is 
“How’re Things at Home?” one of a 
series of stories by Christopher la 
Farge. In a Southwest Pacific set- 
ting this portrays the feelings of 
soldiers in action about the civilian 
world they have left behind them. 

There are also “Marine, You Die!” 
by Edward Lincoln Smith Il—a grim 
recital of life on Guadalcanal; and 


“Bermuda Base,” a discussion of what 
the American Army is doing in Ber- 
muda, by Frederick Lewis Allien. 
Turning to the conquered nations of 
Europe, the issue offers an article on 
Poland and one on Yugoslavia. The 
first, “The Revolt in the Warsaw 
Ghetto,” by William Zukerman, tells 
of struggle between the Nazis and 


.the Jews they were trying to destroy. 


The Yugoslavian story, by Louis 
Adamic, gives an account of murder 
and intrigue under the title, “Death 
in Front of the Church.” 


Covering the home front, the Sep- 
tember Harper’s offers: “The Factory 
Manager Learns the Facts of Life,” 
by A. G. Mezerik. This, the month’s 
lead article, discusses women in 
industry and the problems they bring 
to employers. Farther along, there 
is “From Housewife to Shipfitter,” in 
which Virginia Snow Wilkinson takes 
the same situation from the point of 
view of her own experiences. 

Two other timely issues form the 
subject matter of Harper’s articles 
this month. Under the title, “The 
Polka-Dot Gang,’ John Bartlow 
Martin treats one of them—juvenile 
delinquency—by giving a case history 
of one sensational band of delin- 
quents. The other, “Congress Has a 
Postwar Plan,” by Eugene Habas, is 
an able analysis of how Congress is 
using its taxing power to protect our 
economic system as it returns from 
war to peace. 

It is Harper’s policy to feature a 
few articles of general background 
interest in each issue. This month’s 
magazine also contains “Switzerland: 


The Foster Mother of Cartels,” by 
W. \V. Archawski. “Small Town, 
Brazilian,” by Anthony Standen 
gives a picture of the rural fringes in 
one of our neighbor republics. 

Among its regular departments, 
Harper’s includes an extensive book 
review section. In this, outstanding 
current literature is appraised by the 
well-known critic, John Chamber- 
lain. Another Harper’s institution is 
The Easy Chair, from which historian 
Bernard de Voto philosophizes on 
thoughts and questions of the day. 

Harper’s is filled with the kind 
of factual information, literary 
wealth, and mentally challenging 
controversy which one must meet in 
order to become truly educated. The 
student who is interested in enlarg- 
ing his intellectual scope as well as 
in keeping up with the news of the 
day will find it invaluable. 


Walter Lippmann--Leader of Political Thought 


WELVE years of turning out the 

celebrated feature “Today and To- 
morrow” have made Walter Lipp- 
mann probably the most highly re- 
spected of all the newspaper colum- 
nists. His eminence is not based 
solely on his newspaper writing. He 
is also the author of some 18 books 
on political, economic, and social 
issues. The most recent, American 
Foreign Policy: Shield of the Repub- 
lic (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50) is one of the most talked-of 
books now on the market. In addi- 
tion, he has done distinguished work 
as an editor and government official. 

Both Lippmann’s brilliance and his 
interest in public affairs came to thé 
fore while he was still a student. 
During one of his early years at Har- 
vard, the student body was called 
upon to help with relief work after 
a disastrous fire in Boston. Seeing 
slum life for the first time, Lippmann 
was fired with ambition to change 
the social structure which permitted 
such misery to exist in any part of 
the population. He became one of 
the organizers of the Harvard Social- 
ist Club. 

A year after graduation, Lippmann 
met Lincoln Steffens, the celebrated 
“muck-raking” journalist. Steffens 
had asked the Harvard professors, 
“Who among the new graduates has 
the ablest mind which can express 
itself in writing?” Without hesita- 
tion they named Walter Lippmann, 
who then began to work with Steffens 
in investigating corruption in big 
business and politics. 

Shortly after the completion of his 
work with Steffens, Lippmann wrote 


his first book, A Preface to Politics. 
Through it, he attracted the attention 
of Theodore Roosevelt and became 
his close friend. It was Roosevelt 
who steered the young man to his 
next job, as one of the editors of 
The New Republic. 

With the coming of the First World 
War, Lippmann was called to Wash- 


Walter Lippmann 


ington to serve as special secretary 
to Newton D. Baker, secretary of 
war. After a few months in this job, 
President Wilson made him a mem- 
ber of Colonel House’s committee to 
help prepare maps and information 
for use at the peace conference. A 
year later, he went to France as a 
captain of military intelligence. The 
end of the war found him a member 
of the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace. This job was short- 


lived, however, as Lippmann dis- 
agreed with the commission’s policies 
and resigned before negotiations were 
completed. : 

In the stormy decade from 1921 to 
1931, Lippmann was almost exclu- 
sively a newspaperman. For eight 
of those years he was editor of the 
New York World, writing brilliant 
editorials which made one enthusiast 
call the World’s editorial page “the 
brightest lighthouse in United States 
journalism.” 

During this period, Lippmann aiso 
wrote two of his most important 
books,. Public Opinion (1922) and 
The Phantom Public (1925). These 
are careful and penetrating studies 
of what opinion actually is, how it is 
formed, and how it can be used. 

It was after the World went out of 
business, a casualty of the great de- 
pression, that Walter Lippmann be- 
gan writing “Today and Tomorrow” 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 
Today the column has become an 
American institution, syndicated in 
over 170 newspapers and read by an 
estimated 8,000,000 people. 

Since his college days, when he 
was openly a socialist, Lippmann has 
become progressively more conserva- 
tive. Always a highly independent 
thinker, however, he fits into no 
definite party or school of thought. 
At times he is on the side of so-called 
liberal groups. Other issues find him 
siding with conservatives. 

In 1932, Lippmann was a Roosevelt 
supporter. Through the early ’30’s 
he generally favored the New Deal’s 
domestic policies. But the theory of 
foreign relations which he sets forth 


in American Foreign Policy was al- 
ready evolving in his mind, and he 
opposed the Neutrality Act and all 
measures through which the admin- 
istration sought to isolate the United 
States from the rest of the world. 


By the time Roosevelt was up for 
reelection in 1936, Lippmann had re- 
versed his opinion of the New Deal 
on domestic issues. Fearing the re- 
pressive influence of New Deal laws 
affecting business, he announced that 
he would vote for the Republican 
candidate, Alfred M. Landon. 

But after 1936, war moved closer 
and closer in Europe. Lippmann by 
this time was deeply concerned over 
America’s isolated position. He was 
a strong advocate of preparedness, 
both in military armaments and in 
secure alliance with the other demo- 
cratic powers. He kept repeating this 
view in his column and in articles 
for various magazines. The next 
presidential year, 1940, found him 
deciding in favor of a third term for 
President Roosevelt on the grounds 
that he stood most firmly for pre- 
paring the United States’ defenses 
against fascism. 

The views which Walter Lippmann 
was forming about our place in the 
community of nations as Pearl Har- 
bor drew near were crystallized this 
spring in his American Foreign Pol- 
icy: Shield of the Republic. 

This book struck the American 
public with great force. Almost all 
writers on our foreign affairs have 
had occasion to quote it. It has been 
cited in congressional debates. Its 
author ranks as one of the most in- 
fluential thinkers in America today. 











